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A  SEMI- MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


The  first  comprehensive  survey  ever  made 
of  the  professional,  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
American  teacher  has  just  been  released  by  the  NEA. 
Among  other  things,  it  shows  that  73%  of  male  teachers 
and  17%  of  women  teachers  have  to  take  outside  jobs 
to  supplement  their  income.  Men  in  the  teaching  busi¬ 
ness  were,  on  an  average,  ten  years  younger  than  the 
women,  because  men  move  on  to  other  better  paying 
professions  as  they  add  family  responsibilities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  both  sexes  spend  about  ten  extra  hours  a  week 
on  nonteaching  school  tasks,  such  as  charity  drives, 
bond  drives,  club  supervision,  others  of  a  like  nature. 
The  published  report  is  one  that  can  be  used  with 
telling  effect  in  many  communities. 

A  IJ.  S.  chock  on  tccn  drinking  has  been 
urged  by  Rep.  Florence  P.  Dwyer  ( R-N. J. ) .  The  legal 
age  of  drinking  in  both  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  is 
21  years  of  age.  Adjoining  New  York  has  a  legal  age  of 
18.  In  recent  months  both  states  have  been  at  swords’ 
points  with  New  York,  because  minors  in  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  can  purchase  drinks  lawfully  in  New 
York.  Consequently,  Rep.  Dwyer  believes  that  teen¬ 
age  drinking  in  metropolitan  areas  from  coast  to  coast 
is  a  problem  that  demands  study  and  action  on  the 
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Federal  level.  Among  other  things,  she  wants  a  uni¬ 
form  national  legal  age  of  21  before  a  youngster  can 
step  up  to  the  bar. 

Using  New  York’s  age  limit  as  an  example.  Rep. 
Dwyer  says:  “The  rising  rate  of  teen-age  drinking  is  a 
national  problem,  and  the  steady  parade  of  youths  in 
New  York’s  barroom  sanctuaries  is  only  a  regional  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  expanding  army  of  underage  Americans 
who,  legally  or  otherwise,  are  finding  a  ready  supply 
of  beer  and  hard  liquor.” 

The  controversial  School  Bus  Bill  in  Con¬ 
necticut  has  been  signed  into  law  by  Governor  Abra¬ 
ham  A.  Ribicoff,  after  the  Speaker  of  the  Connecticut  ' 
House  of  Representatives  broke  a  133  to  133  vote  tie 
by  voting  for  the  measure.  The  bill  authorizes  public 
transportation  for  pupils  of  nonprofit  private  schools, 
but  on  a  local  option  basis.  Parochial  schools  presum¬ 
ably  will  be  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Part  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  bill  was  provided  by  the 
strong  campaign  waged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Hartford,  who  threatened  reprisals  at  the 
polls  for  opponents  of  the  measure.  Of  49  towns  in 
Connecticut  having  parochial  schools,  28  already  pro¬ 
vide  bus  service  for  parochial  children.  Insiders  say 
that  the  new  law  will  effect  few  bus  schedule  changes, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clarify  existing  law. 

A  major  policy  decision  by  the  automotive 

industry  will  probably  head  off  Federal  legislation  in 
the  immediate  future.  Directors  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  have  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  industry  de-emphasize  speed  and 
horsepower  in  advertising  its  products.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  also  recommended  that  the  industry  not  take 
part  in,  or  assist  in  any  way,  automobile  races  or  other 
competitive  events  in  which  speed  or  horsepower  is 
emphasized.  Since  the  directors  of  the  Association 
happen  to  be  top  executives  of  the  automobile  com¬ 
panies  involved,  the  recommendations  will  presumably 
be  followed.  The  new  advertising  approach  will  be, 
according  to  the  recommendation:  “The  automobile 
manufacturers  should  encourage  owners  and  drivers 
to  evaluate  passenger  cars  in  terms  of  useful  power 
and  ability  to  provide  safe,  reliable  and  comfortable 
transportation.” 
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•  AdminigtratUnt 


A  better  way  of  selecting  executives  for  the 

Nation’s  schools  will  be  developed  by  34  top  universi¬ 
ties  in  a  research  project  designed  to  remove  much  of 
the  guesswork  in  deciding  who  is  fit  for  educational 
leadership. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  approved  a  proj¬ 
ect  grant  of  $261,000  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
on  behalf  of  the  University  Council  for  Educational 
Administration,  sponsors  of  the  project.  Dr.  Dan  R. 
Davies,  the  council  executive  director,  declared  that 
“if  we  can  learn  more  exactly  the  qualities  needed  for 
success  as  an  executive  and  devise  an  instrument  for 
measuring  these  qualities,  we  will  have  made  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  solving  a  long-standing  problem 
of  organization  life.” 

The  basic  question:  How  do  you  really  know  you 
have  made  a  sound  decision  when  you  select  a  pt'rson 
from  the  ranks  and  make  him  an  executive  or  man¬ 
ager? 

The  project  will  focus  first  on  improving  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  elementary  school  principals.  Another  aim  is 
to  make  an  instrument  for  choosing  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  likely  to  succeed  as  administrators. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Public  support  of  Auicricau  education  at 

the  present  time  is  unprecedented  in  history,  William 
G.  Carr,  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA  told  the 
NEA’s  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
meeting  last  March  in  Cincinnati.  This  public  interest 
is  one  of  six  “undeniable  assets”  of  U.  S.  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  other  five: 

—  Control  by  the  people. 

—  Direction  by  a  corps  of  highly  skilled  superinten¬ 
dents  and  principals. 

—  A  varied  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

—  Service  by  a  “skilled  and  independent  profession.” 

—  “Generous  opportunity  to  all  at  public  expense.” 
The  new  civic  interest  in  education  is  going  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  just  a  desire  to  improve  schools,  Mr.  Carr 
said.  The  public  is  giving  “time  and  effort  necessary 
to  understand  the  problem.  Civic  groups  concerned 
with  education  are  learning  to  be  fact-finding  before 
they  are  fault-finding.”  Revival  of  public  interest  is 
welcomed  by  teachers. 

The  13-monfh  scholastic  year  plan  cannot 

solve  the  problem  of  classroom  shortage  in  public 
schools,  recently  reported  a  committee  of  educators 
representing  the  three  school  systems  serving  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  area.  After  six  months  of 

intensive  research  into  both  local  problems  and  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  year-round  school  plan,  the  com¬ 
mittee  brought  to  light  the  following  objections: 

(1)  Any  savings  effected  by  a  more  economical  use 
of  school  buildings  would  be  more  than  offset  by  in- 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING... 

The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  by 
Joseph  G.  Baldwin.  First  published  in  1853, 
Baldwin’s  collection  of  anecdotes,  humorous 
sketches  and  serious  biographies  of  outstanding 
lawyers  and  judges  in  the  “shin  plaster”  era  was 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  favorite  bedside  reading  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  White  House.  Many  of  these  26 
sketches  first  appeared  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  Sharp,  detailed  observation  of  the 
old  frontier.  Flush  Times  is  still  a  highly  enter¬ 
taining  classic  of  19th-century  America.  From: 
Sagamore  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20. 
244pp.  Paper.  $1.25. 


creases  in  teachers’  salaries,  building  maintenance,  in¬ 
surance  and  (in  the  Atlanta  climate,  at  least)  air- 
conditioning  installation  for  summer  classes. 

(2)  Family  vacation  plans  would  be  disrupted, 
particularly  if  children  from  the  same  family  were  as¬ 
signed  different  vacation  periods. 

(3)  Professional  standards  of  teachers  would  suf¬ 
fer  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  usual  vacation  time 
when  many  of  them  attend  summer  college  classes  to 
work  on  graduate  degrees. 

(4)  There  would  be  an  adverse  effect  on  recrea¬ 
tional  and  athletic  programs  of  pupils.  Athletes  might 
not  be  attending  school  during  the  time  of  year  when 
their  specialty  was  being  played. 

The  single  report,  coordinated  by  the  three  com¬ 
mittees,  emphasized  that  operation  of  summer  schools 
for  “enrichment  and  remedial”  courses  was  not  subject 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  four-quarter  system. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Two  out  of  every  three  Americans  lack 

insurance  against  medical  expenses.  Dr.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Guinness,  special  assistant  in  tne  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  told  the  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  (  Mo. )  Medical  Society.  His 
figures:  55  million  Americans  lack  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance  of  any  kind,  and  75  million  have  no  surgical 
insurance  protection. 

“It  is  my  conviction,”  he  stated,  “that  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  should  be  to  encourage  the  fur¬ 
ther  growth  of  v'oluntary  insurance  in  every  sound 
way.” 

Americans,  Dr.  McGuinness  concluded,  spend  over 
$10  billions  every  year  for  health  services  —  a  record 
high.  Since  1949,  the  Nation’s  medical  bill  has  gone 
up  35%,  the  biggest  increase  of  any  item  in  the  cost  of 
living  index. 
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•  Higher  Education 


•  Soviet  Education 


Private  colleges  must  freeze  enrollments 

if  they  are  to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  academic 
levels,  Wallace  Sterling,  president  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  told  the  25th  annual  Stanford  Conference  re¬ 
cently.  “Stanford  intends  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
hold  undergraduate  enrollment  at  the  present  level 
and  most  private  universities  have  similar  plans,”  he 
said. 

The  competition  for  admission  to  private  institutions 
“is  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  quality.  Our  studies 
show  that  the  bottom  half  of  the  freshman  class  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Stanford  in  1951  would  have  been  rejected 
in  1956,”  Pres.  Sterling  pointed  out.  He  suggested  that 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  enrollment  pressure  is  the 
establishment  of  more  publicly  supported  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  four-year  institutions. 

Sterling  indicated  the  magnitude  of  the  growing 
difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  private  colleges  by 
noting  that  about  three  million  students  are  enrolled  at 
some  collegiate  level  today.  “Twenty  years  from  now,” 
commented  Sterling,  “the  number  may  be  doubled.” 


CURREMT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Toward  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education,  edited  by 
John  Paul  Von  Grueninfien.  Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon 
Bldf’.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna.  191pp.  $3.50.  (Comprehewtive 
principles  for  a  Christian  philosophy  of  higher  education  that 
colleges  might  profitably  adapt  to  individual  needs.  Arranged 
under  four  headings:  Theory:  Personality;  Methods  and  GtHils, 
with  contrilmtions  of  many  leading  educators.) 


•  The  Profession 


How  ean  the  teacher  he  judged  for  merit 

rating?  There  is  only  one  method,  observes  Mark  C. 
Schinnerer,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland,  in 
the  June  Nations  Schools.  You  can  only  determine 
merit  in  a  teacher  by  inferring  that  the  presence  of 
certain  personal  traits  means  the  presence  of  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  and  performance. 

This  means  a  subjective  measure  of  a  teacher’s  per¬ 
sonality,  her  academic  accomplishments,  her  teaching 

methods,  her  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  student  body  and  the  community,  her  morals,  her 
t'verything.  Someone  or  some  committee  must  play 
God  and  judge  the  teacher. 

However,  Mr.  Schinnerer  says  to  put  in  a  merit 
schedule  on  the  basis  of  current  knowledge  and  eval¬ 
uative  know-how  will  be  a  black  day  for  education 
and  will  set  back  progress  toward  merit  schedules  by 
a  generation  —  “and  I  use  the  word  ‘generation’  ad¬ 
visedly.” 


•  • 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  New  Society,  by  Edward  H.  Carr.  Beacon  Press,  25  Bea¬ 
con  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  119pp.  Paper.  $1.25.  (A  survey  of 
contemporary  world  politics,  first  issued  as  a  series  of  six  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  B.B.C.  in  1951.  An  informed  and  illuminating 
account  of  the  role  the  U.  S.  must  play  in  world  politics.) 


The  weaknesses  of  Soviet  education  are 

many,  ex-Senator  William  Benton  pointed  out  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Catholic  Education 
Association  in  Milwaukee.  For  example,  it  has  a  class¬ 
room  shortage  even  more  acute  than  ours.  With  new 
millions  of  children  coming  along,  a  lowering  of  stand¬ 
ards  may  well  be  inevitable. 

Fundamentally,  Mr.  Benton  suggests,  the  Soviet  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  of  training  rather  than  education.  It  is 
aimed  wholly  at  service  to  the  Soviet  state.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  sharpen  tools  for  coming  Five  Year  Plans. 
Because  the  end  is  narrow,  the  students  concentrate 
narrowly.  Because  the  end  is  specific,  teachers  and 
e.xaminers  place  heavy  emphasis  on  rote  memorization. 

However,  as  Mr.  Benton  says,  education  may  prove 
to  be  the  “Achilles’  heel  of  Communism.”  Can  the 
Communists  educate  young  people  to  think  about 
chemistry  and  engineering  without  also  teaching  them 
to  think?  If  students  think  clearly  about  medicine  and 
aeronautics  won’t  they  be  apt  to  think  about  politics, 
economics  and  philosophy  —  and  about  religion?  That 
simple  question  may  prove  to  be  the  central  issue  of 
our  time,  Mr.  Benton  concludes. 

Copies  of  Mr.  Benton’s  address  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  342  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17. 


FLAG  DAY 

The  question  has  heen  raised  in  a  recent 
news  story  as  to  how  big  is  a  flag.  There  is  no 
standard-size  American  flag.  The  main  criterion 
is  that  the  flag’s  width  be  two  thirds  of  the 
length.  We  think  that  there  are  certain  dimen¬ 
sions,  however,  that  should  be  observed. 

A  flag  is  a  symbol,  of  course,  and  as  such  it 
should  represent  the  qualities  for  which  it  stands. 
Consequently,  it  can  be  large  or  small.  It  should 
be  large  enough  to  deserve  respect  and  allegiance 
wherever  it  is  flown.  But  it  should  not  be  so  big 
that  it  can  serve  as  a  ready  shield  for  scoundrels, 
the  intemperate  or  the  ignoble.  It  must  not  be  so 
small  that  it  is  easily  forgotten  in  the  times  or 
places  where  liberty  is  a  dim  and  distant  thing. 
It  must  be  large  enough  to  win  a  place  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  its  sons  and  daughters.  But  it  should 
not  be  so  big  that  its  sight  strikes  terror  and  fear 
where  it  is  shown. 

It  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  its  peo¬ 
ple,  not  just  the  few.  It  should  not  be  so  small 

that  it  is  easily  waved  in  moments  of  wild,  care¬ 
less  enthusiasm  for  causes  that  in  a  more  sober, 
reflective  moment  would  be  rejected  as  un¬ 
worthy.  It  matters  little  if  a  flag’s  history  is  long 
or  short,  its  colors  bright  or  pale,  its  design  sim¬ 
ple  or  complex.  What  matters  is  that  where  the 
banner  waves  those  who  live  under  it  dwell  in 
peace,  in  liberty  and  in  justice. 

—The  New  York  Times.  March  7,  1957. 
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•  Panorama 


Kentucky  A  child’s  failure  to  attend  school  is 
not  a  ground  for  committing  him  to  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  the  attorney  general’s  office  in  Frankfort 
has  ruled.  Last  year’s  legislature  amended  the  State 
law  to  read  that  a  child  must  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
for  which  he  can  be  punished  before  a  Juvenile  Court 
can  commit  him  to  the  Department.  The  question  is 
whether  a  child’s  failure  to  attend  school  is  a  public 
offense.  The  Department  concludes,  “We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  failure  of  a  child  to  attend  school  does 
not  constitute  a  public  offense  .  .  .  and  is  not  a  ground 
for  committing  a  child  to  the  Department  of  Welfare.” 

Missouri  A  Circuit  Judge  has  reversed  a  magis¬ 
trate  court  ruling  the  California  school  district,  thus 
allowing  Mrs.  Mary  Schoenheit  the  right  to  tutor  her 
seven-year-old  daughter  at  home.  'The  girl  has  an 
I.Q.  of  113,  and  her  mother  argued  that  “it  was  very 
harmful”  for  her  “exceptionally  talented  daughter”  to 
attend  public  schools  because  “they  repress  the  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  and  stress  conformity.”  School  officials 
had  brought  the  case  to  court  last  fall  when  Mrs. 
Schoenheit  failed  to  register  her  daughter  for  school. 
The  Missouri  Circuit  Judge,  William  M.  Kimberlin, 
said  that  the  ruling  applied  only  to  the  1956-57  school 
year.  Mrs.  Schoenheit  replied  that  she  might  send  her 
daughter  to  Europe  to  complete  her  education. 

iVe«?  York  A  Washington  pathologist  has  pre- 
,  sented  evidence  that  brucellosis,  the  crippling  disease 
carried  by  cattle,  causes  human  heart  damage  some¬ 
times  wrongly  attributed  to  rheumatic  fever.  Undu- 
lant  fever,  as  brucellosis  is  known  in  human  beings, 
will  not  be  wiped  out  until  more  people  are  aware  of 
its  heart  damage  peril. 

Ohio  The  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  delinquency  bill,  designed  to  make  parents 
responsible  for  their  children’s  social  behavior.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  bill  provided  that  a  parent  whose  child  had 
committed  one  act  of  delinquency  could  be  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  if  the  child  committed  a  subse¬ 
quent  act.  The  revised  bill  now  provides  that  parents 
are  subject  to  forfeitme  of  a  $500  bond  for  repeated 
acts  of  delinquency.  The  effect  of  the  bill  “may  be 
largely  psychological  upon  the  parents,”  State  Rep. 
Joseph  E.  Lady  (R-Kenton),  one  of  the  bill’s  spon¬ 
sors,  said. 

Rhode  island  In  the  five  years  that  Providence 
has  fluoridated  its  water  a  steady  decline,  totaling 
14%,  has  appeared  in  the  incidence  of  tooth  decay  in 
public-  and  parochial-school  children,  in  grades  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  fourth.  In  the  five  years  before 
fluoridation,  the  percentages  of  tooth  decay  had  held 
fairly  constant  in  this  age  group. 

Washington  A  16-year-old  boy  in  Ellensburg  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  set  a  $16,000  fire  in  Morgan  Junior  High 
School  merely  in  an  effort  to  destroy  his  report  card. 
When  caught,  the  boy  had  broken  into  the  school  and 
was  laboriously  typing  out  a  false  report  card  —  to 
keep  his  parents  from  learning  about  his  poor  grades. 


!Vetp  Classroom  material 


Children  Will  Find  Many  Answers  ...  to  their 
questions  about  sea  animals  in  The  True  Book  of 
Animals  of  the  Sea  and  Shore,  by  Ilia  Podendorf. 
For  ages  6-9,  this  volume  shows  animals  of  the  sea 
in  easy  classifications  from  animals  with  fur  to  ani¬ 
mals  with  shells.  Illustrations  in  color  enhance  text, 
show  each  animal.  From:  Children’s  Press,  Inc., 
Jackson  Blvd.  and  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago  7,  III. 
48pp.  Ulus.  $2.00. 

An  Interesting  New  Film  Surveys  .  .  .  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  of  Today.  Of  value  to  social  studies, 
American  history  classes,  middle  nudes  through 
high  school,  the  16-minute,  16mm  film  shows  how 
different  tribes  live  today  on  and  off  the  reserv’a- 
tions.  Includes  Apache,  Sioux,  Seneca,  Seminole, 
Zuni,  Navahos,  other  tribes.  Shows  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  relocation  program,  education.  From:  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill.  B/w:  $75;  color:  $150. 

American  Lit.  Classes  ,  .  ,  studying  modern 
American  literature  will  want  to  own  many  of  the 
books  they  study.  Thomas  Wolfe’s  You  Cant  Go 
Home  Again  is  now  available  from  Universal  Li¬ 
brary.  Good  type,  hand.somely  bound.  From:  Gros- 
set  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1107  Broadway,  N.Y.  10. 
743pp.  Paper.  $1.45. 

Why  Colonies  Revolted  Against  England  .  .  . 
is  shown  in  The  First  Book  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  by  Richard  B.  Morris.  An  enmossing  ac¬ 
count  for  elementary  grades  of  how  the  colonists 
fought  the  American  Revolution  and  what  this  vic¬ 
tory  means  to  us  today.  Exciting  illustrations. 
From:  Franklin  Watts,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21. 
65pp.  Index.  $1.95. 

Free  Film  for  Teachers  ...  is  the  new  NEA 
film,  No  Teacher  Alone.  Focused  on  program  and 
services  of  NEA,  20-minute  film  traces  part  of  one 
teacher  in  professional  teachers’  organizations,  their 
part  in  her  life  and  career.  From:  NEA,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washinrton  6,  D.  C.  16mm 
color  film:  Free  of  charge  through  state  education 
associations  for  local  association  viewing. 

Story  of  Dead  Sea  Scholls  ...  is  told  in  the 
Cave  of  Riches,  by  Alan  Honour.  Exciting  re-crea¬ 
tion  of  finding  of  scrolls,  how  they  finally  came 
into  hands  of  scholars.  Story  is  told  from  point  of 
view  of  Bedouin  tribes  that  actually  found  them. 
Slanted  to  younger  readers.  Fictionalized.  From: 
Whittlesey  House,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
158pp.  Illus.  $2.75. 

Helpful  Guidance  Hints  .  .  .  free,  expert  round¬ 
up  of  the  many  careers  in  science  plus  prospects 
for  future,  are  contained  in  Your  Opportunities  in 
Science.  Write:  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  2  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17. 

Kids  From  8  to  12  .  .  .  will  enjoy  The  Horse  of 
Hurricane  Hill,  by  C.  W.  Anderson.  Exciting,  well- 
written  story  of  how  Stephen  Slade  found  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  colt,  how  he  trained  it  to  win  the  silver 
cup.  From:  Macmillan,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
107pp.  Illus.  $2.75. 

A  Refugee  Boy  in  Canada  ...  is  the  subject  of 
Anne  MacMillan’s  Levko,  the  story  of  a  lonely 
refugee  boy  arriving  in  Canada  from  a  German 
D.P.  camp,  and  the  problems  of  adjustment  he  has 
before  he  is  finally  settled  in  his  new  home.  From: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
159pp.  $2.75. 
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